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give the arguments against the proposition that he intends
himself to prove; then some crushing dictum against these
arguments, from the Bible, or out of the Fathers; then the
conclusion of the writer, with the reasons by which he sup*
ports it; and then a careful disproof, one after the other, of
the arguments which he had begun by quoting. And so
here he begins by stating various reasons which might be
alleged for supposing that a man can rightfully sell a thing
for more than it is worth. In the first place, "justice" is
that which is according to the civil law; and the civil law
permits buyer and seller to try to outwit one another.21
The authority of the Eoman law, we see, is put in the
forefront of the argument. The next argument is also
one that might be expected from a lawyer: it rests on an
appeal to "nature:" every one wishes to buy cheap and
sell dear; but what is common to all must be natural, and
what is natural cannot be a sin. The third reason assigned
is sophistical: if you accept a gift from a friend and feel
bound to give something in return, what you give should
be in proportion to the benefit you have received, which is
sometimes greater than the intrinsic worth of the gift itself;
and if you can thus in friendship give more for a thing than
it is worth, surely you can by a contract of sale.

But all these arguments are clearly opposed to the words
of the gospel: " Whatsoever ye would that men should do
unto you, do ye also unto them." For no one likes to pay
more for a thing than it is worth, therefore no one ought to
take more for a thing than it is worth. Aquinas's own deci-
sion is that to buy a thing for less or sell a thing for more
than its value is, in itself, unallowable and unjust, though
special circumstances may sometimes make it permissible.
His reason both for the decision and the exception he thus
states. We may put on one side cases in which there is